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To implement the K*12 portion of the Career Education 
Incentive Act^ an outline of some general strategies on vhich 
operational strategies can be based is needed* There are six 
strategies vhich irill help us deliver the most effective career 
education program in the five-year time frame provided by this lav. 
Th^ following points summarize these strategies: (1) begin trith a 
clear understanding of vhat career education is and hov ve propose to 
implement it; (2) make sure that there exists an internal readiness 
and expertise vithin professional educators for implementing career 
education before seeking broader community involvement; (3) use 
existing community groups as a basis in seeking broader community 
involvement; (4) establish effective cooperative vorking 
relationships trithin the community; (5) share career education 
ownership vith the broader community as ve move tovard collaboration; 
and (6) make sure career education vorks vherever it is implemented. 
(These strategies are discussed for each of the five years provided 
by this lavO (EH) 
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It would he hoth Improper and InpoGSlhle for me co outline specific operational 
atrategleB to be used hy State Departments of Education and local school districts 
In Implementing the Career Education Incentive Act. Such specific strategies will, 
and should, vary greatly from State to state and from community to community. 'The 
fact that this law makes such variation possible is one of its greatest strengths. 

At the same time, some kind of outline of basic general strategies on which specific 
operational strategies can be based seems very much needed. Such general strategies 
can-be helpful if they are viewed as **food for thought** rather than as a *'blueprlnt 
for action*** That Isx^he purpose of this presentation. 

Two concepts differentiate this law from most other pieces of Federal legislation. 
Plrst, use of the word **lncentive" in its title makes it clear that funds are to be 
used to help thosa State Departments of Education and local school systems who 
Wish to Imrlcment career education do so. The Congress has neither asked nor 
demanded that career education be Implemented. Rather, it has responded to what 
it preceived to be a grass roots appeal for assistance. This' is clearly evident 



o 



la the small sums of money authorized and the even smaller sums expected to be 



appropriated - for this la\;. With these amounrsT '*^ssistance** is possible but 
<^ "demands'* is not. ' 



Remarks prepared for presentation at the joint NACCE/state Advisory Council for 
Career Education Meeting. Washington, D.C.- September 25, 1978 



Second, the **3uii3et*' provisions In this law make it obvious that: the Federal 
incentive effort Is Intended to be terminated at the end of the 1982*83 school 
yenr* The Coogresa haa assumed thot Federal aL^sistance during thi^! five year 
period will allow States and local school systems to tCBt thi\ career education 
concept and decide for themselves whether or not to fund it, on a continuing 
basis, using State and/or local funds. Federal assistance is bein^; made a\*nilable 
for '* St art. up*' costs, but not for continuing ^ sustaining efforts. 
These two concepts. In my opinion, represent a welcomed challenge. I like very 
much the principle that sees Federal assistance coming as an outgrowth tc local 
and State calls for help. I like even more- the principle. of Federal assistance 
without any implications of Federal dictation or Federal control. If these 
challenges can be met through this legislation, we may well see emergence of a 
model that, in the future, will be applied to^pther parts of education. The 
strategies formulated for use of these funds have implicntions far beyond the 
concept of career education. 

The operational strategies to be adopted by Statf± Departments of Education and 
local school districts will obviously have to be put in the five year time frame 
provided by this law. Strategies appropriate for application in , ' 

^7 given year will vary considerably, of course, lu terms of past activities in 
career education. Here^ I would like to discuss some general strategies, for 
each of the five years, that hopefully, will Illustrate my aspirations with 
respect to fulfilling the intent of the Congress. I woirld suspect that the 
strategies may make more sense to -mntiy communities than will the time frame 
I have used for stating them. 
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By The End of Year 1 

By the end of the 1978-79 school year, it is toy hope thaU o Efineral strategy viH 
hav& been employed that see3 the concept of career education (a) defined with , 
conimunity input (b) in terms consistent with the law (c) in ways that reflect 
obviously recognized community needs Cd) that recocni^e the need for community 
participation in implementation and Ce) represencs a relativaly low cost "people 
effort" rather than carrying any kind of "program add-on" implications. 
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X dee no way any effort^ such as career education, can be implemented until it is 
first defined in^terma of what it is, why it is needed, who is to deliver it, and 
the basic ways in which it is to be carried out. If the community is to be 
involved in its delivery, then it must also become involved in its definition* 
If career education i^ defined by educators and then presented to the conrniijnity; 
the cormnunity will inevitably feel they are helping the school system with an 
educational problem. The first strategy question to be consi^red is whether 
to consider career education as an education system effort or as a community 
effort* I am convinced it is wiser, from the outset, to picture it as a 
community effort. 

The lav itself defines^ the parameters around which a career education effort can 
b^i: constructed. Fortunately, it is written in such a way that maiiy kinds of 
career , education models can be built without breaking the law. (Jr^he common 
career education models now in existence, only those that call for (a) employing 
specialists at the building level; Cb) concentrating only on secondary school age 
yoiith; and/or (c) using an alternative school* as, opposed to improving, the present 

■t ■ : 



school, approach to change ^re Illegal* Most of you \H.ll racognlze that theso 
restrictions eliminate only \the classic EBCE model frooi those career education 
models pow In common usage* l ^ . ^ 

The concept ouisc be ^stated in such ways that It clearly concentrates on oie^tlng 
ooQr^eal identified :cot]imunlty need whllet at the same time^ holding , promise for 
'contributing to, rather than conflicting vlth, other recognized needs. The 
'career education concept clearly meets this requirement. If, for example, one 
were to examine the seven basic ways the American public Is currently asking 
American education to change as reflected In the 10th annual ga^llup education 
poll career education Is primarily concerned about one of these ways ("more 
emphasis on careers'*) while holding direct potential for making contributions 
to each of the remaining ^ix. While career education cannot afford to adopt a 
strategy of pretending to be^ the answer to all of these problems, it must endorse 
a strategy that stresses Its potential for contributing to each without competing 
vlth any. 

If coinraunities arc expected to take over the costs of the effort, then the concept 
Itself must be stated In ways that do not Involve substantial Increases in the 
school budget* Similarly, the comn^nity cannot be expected to take over any 
costs, no matter how small, unless the concept demonstrates its worth* The only 
way a truly effective, low cost effort can be mounted Is through a strategy of 
**people change*' rather than ''program add on.*' This means, operationally, that, 
when the school board adopts a career education policy, that policy must put basic 
accountability on all professional educators and provide some kind of rewards 
system to accompany It. 
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I£ thtifie first yciAr ctratcglos work» the end of the first year td.ll see a 
situation where: (a) career oducaclon Is understood ?nd accepted by the 
general community; (b) career education has been endorsed by the school 
board; and (c) a coinnunlty career education acl^n council has been formed 
and charged vltb responsibility for devising Implementation schemes. 

By The End Of Year 2 

By the end of the 1979-80 school year> It Is my hope that; (a) a massive career^^ 
education Infusion effort vr^^ll have taken place In the 1^2 school system; Cb) 
strategies for Involving community youth organisations in the career education 
effort vlll have been devised and Implemented; and (c) initial strategies for 
involving adult community groupc in the career education effort vlll have been 
formulated and luiplemented* 

Ba^^d on esiperiences to date» it seems s^fe to assume many segments of the broader 
c^lmmunlty are now more ready for careeV education than any professional educators. 
Ic vould be disastrous to adjopt^a strategy that calls for bringing the community 
in closer contact vith educator 5/(m til velare sure that: (a) -educators want to 
interact vith them; and (h) educators knowVhy they need them and what they need 
them for. Specific Infusion strategies ^^^^ have to be devised that recognise the 
necessity of providing educators time to leam how to Infuse career education 
concepts 'into. subject matter^ the^ importance of using career education as pnly one 
of several motivational devices » and the essentialness of providing rewards to 
thoee educators most successful in utilizing the career education process. Unless 
change can be seen coming internally from among educators in the school system^ it 



la doubtful If much change can be expected within the broader cotmnunlty. 

. r 

A general strategy of recognizing and working activcJ^y with couinunity youth 
organizations involved in career education seems to be highly desirable. Such 
groups have been engaged in career education -* even though they haven't used that 
term - for a good many years. Several have experienced problems and frustrations 
, In their earlier attempts to work vlth educators. These include organij5ation3 
such the Boy Scouts of America, the Girl Scouts of the USA, Junior Achievement, 
A-H» the Nike Clubs of the National Federation of Business and Professional Women's 
Clubs^ and inany others. If school systems would velcome and worfc positively vith 
such groups^ several advantages would accrue to career education Including (a) bette 
quality of delivery of total career education to youth; (b) increased contacts viih 

members of the broader community; and (c) availability of eKpericise in learning how 

I 

to best use members of the broader .community in 'the 'delivery of career education. 
The stronger and more effective we help such groups become, the better will be the 
delivery of care'er education to youth. 

In terms of community efforts, it seems to me crucial that those seeking to 
Implement career education recognise and take advantage of opportunities to enhance 
this effort through provisions of the current YEDPA legislation. This legislation, 
in addition to providing clear ways of meeting additional costs associated with 
providing effective career education to economically disadvantaged youth; holds 
high potential for use in secondary school career education implementation efforts 
through i*^s "transition services" provisions. If a strategy is adopted that seeks 
to merge the career education and the TCEDPA. efforts, both will better meet their 



ladlyldiml goala* Purcher, more career education fiiiitli? will tlicn be available 
for use ac the K-6 levels." * 

A nuinber of adulc comnrunity orgaiil^ntions cxicc holding High pocuntial for 
partlcipacing in che effective delivery of career cdticaci'on. Those vhose goals 
are compatible with those of the education system should, in terioa of general 
strategy* be sought out. It vould seem vlscir strategy to use existing community 
prgaiiizations than to approach sociething as nebulous as "the eonnaunity'* as a 
whole* To adopt such a general strategy has several advantages including; (a) 
getting coiniaunity leaders involved in career education; (b) developing communications 
channels for reaching various segments of the community; and (a) organizing community 
resourced In ways that are both efficient and effective. This general strategy Is 
one that depends on recognition, at the local level, of persons In each organization 
who have the interest and ability to really "make career education happen*" Such 
community organizations include, for example, the Chamber of Commerxie, Rotary 
Club* local central APL/CIO Labor Council, Amt^rican Legion/Legion Auxiliary, 
Business and Professional Women's Club, Women's America ORT» National Urban 
League, Local Council of Churches^ ^Xocal Chapters of the American Association 
of Retired Persons* and many others..- The general strategy should be one of 
enlisting their participation^ in career education in ways that also enhance 
the goals of each community organization. It is not, and cannot be, a one 
way street. 

If these second year strategies work* we should sec a situation where: Ca) the 
school system, should be ready for a comprehensive community career education 
effort; Cb) existing community youth organizations already delivering career 



education arc strcnsthcncd through help given them by the cducnClon ciyotcm; and' . 
(c) an organizational structure and cotnmunlcatlon nybtem' hati bocn e^^tabllf^hcd vlth 
exlfltlog adult commuiilty orc^alzatlono that vlll make the delivery of car&cr ^ 
education proceed In an orderly and systematic fashion. ^ 
By The End 0£ tear 3 

^y the end of the 1980-81 stchool year^ It Is my hope that a concerted nationwide 
'att^iDPt vlll have been made to Implcmizat a comprehensive career education effort 
vltb.a high degree of cooperation exlstln;; betrween the education system and a k4y 
nucleus of community organizations. If compreheniilve efforts can be asstired^ it is^ 
TXf f\irther,hope that high priority will be given to careful evaluations of career 
education's effectiveness. ' - ^ 

Just as comprehension logically precede£^ communication » so» tco» does cooperation 
logically precede collaboration. People have uO learn to work together^ to trust 
each. other, and to help each other before they can comfortably share in the 
"ownership" of a concept such as career education. It would seem to me to be. a 
wise general strategy to allow collaboration to evolve out of comprehensive 
cooperative efforts. ^ ^ ^ 

By the begiP^l^S of the 1981~82 school year, those communities - including those 
school districts who are. ready to begin comprehensive career, educstion efforts 
should be apparent. One way of distijiguishing such commrtinities from those who are 
Jiotvlil be to ses which communities are willing to start using their O'^m funds 
J:o. pay 25% of the costs associated with career education. A second way 'jill be 

assess the proportion .pf professional educators in the community who appear to 
both understand and are enthusiastic about career education. A third way vlll be 



to asscdd cxprasiuldnii o£ interest and vlllingna^s to participate on the part 
• * * ■ 

of connaunlty organisations.. X would dei^inltcly opt for a general strategy 

In this, the third year of the act* that calls for concentrating Federal funds 

on those cocnnuniti^s who appear ready to Implement comprehensive career education 

efforts. 

As a general strategy, I would further urge that the ^'comprehensiveness of 
evaluation efforts be related to the comprehensiveness of the Implementation 
efj^ort. Superficial impleiDen cation efforts deserve no more than superficial 
evaluations. Comprehensive Implementation efforts demand comprehensive evaluations 
As a general rulei'^I would hope that evaluation efforts utilize criteria meaningful 
to the general, community -stated in terms directly related. to the prime goals of 
career education and measured in such a fashion that proper credit - or Ijxck of 
credic - can lie given to participating community organizations as well as to the 
education system. 

Even as this relatively early stage, It does not seem unreasonable to consider^'^a 
strategy that calls for identifying at least one school system In each State whose 
career education efforts produce evaluative data that could be submitted to USOE's 
Joint Disscimination Review Panel CsrDRP)'for approval and subsequent Insertion / 
into the National Diffusion Network CnD!J). This is an important strategy for two 
basic reasons: Ca) it will result in wide national publicity fov career education 
efforts that have proven theiaselves to be effective; and (b) other school systems 
catl» la later years, use ESEA. funds for adopting models of career education In 
the NDN network long after the brief . 5 year life of this act has ended. 

io 
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evaluation results ard shared vlth all cooperating cletncncs ^nd vlth the 
general public^ tho groundwork vlll have been laid for moving frctii a cooperative 
to a collaborative career educ;^lon effort* 
By ^e End Of Year 4 

By the end of the 1981*^82 school year, X vould hope chaC beginning collaborative 
career education efforts could '*be-mounCed In many cottonunlcles* By this time, 
of course* Federal funds can pay for only up co 50Z of the costs for implementing 
career education with the ot;her 50% coming from State and/or local funds. If 
responglbillty for the effectiveness of career education is to be shared between 
tho education system and Che broader communicy, so, too, must its "ownership'* be 
shared* The school system must be vllllng to give away part of the oxmership 
and the broader coinmunity must be willing to accept it. Ic. is unreasonable to 
e^qject char the process-^ will be completed in many ccmmunities by the end of' che 
1981-8Z school year, but it is essential that it be begun. 

There are three basic reasons why I suggest this general strategy* First, ic 
Seems reasonable to expect that results of the first courprehensive evaluation 
efforts will make clear 'niany needs for improvement. Such improvements are sure 
to demand both the expertise and the resources of the broader community in additioii 
to those available within the education system. Second^ if the broader community 
becomes Involved in making directional de cisions a nd providing some financial 
support to the career education effort, it seems likely it will become even more 
supportive of the total effort. Third, without continuing commimity pressure, it 
ig# in my opinion, unrealistic to think that the education system vill continue 

; 
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, Ch« career education effort on a loQg term baclo. Too many other ncv tlvlacs vlll, 
have come along. . '5 

If "ownership" of . career educatloQ la truly begtja to bo shared with the broader 
community^ X am confident that the evaluation results b^ the cud of the fourth 
year vlll.be even more iinprcasive than those collected earlicir.' Many mere,;, 
career educatloa efforts should find Chelr vay Into the NDN Nctuork which > In 
coiiibl;iatlon, vlH re'^resent a vide variety of vays In vhlch ciirecr education ^5ah * 
be successfully implemented. It seeins to me the fourth year would be an appropriate 
one to encourage a widespread JDRP/NDN effort. 
By The End Of Year 5 

By the end of the 1982-83 school year, it seems wise to tne to adopt a general 
strategy that calls for Federal funds to be used only in tboCQ ccramunltics where 
a true community collaborative career education effort Is In place- By that time, 
75% of the operating costs will be borne by States and/or local conimunltlcsi. The 
Federal Goveniment will be oat of the picture in terms of providing direct financial 
assistance by the end of the 1982-83 school year. That part of the intent of Che 
CongXess will have been met. 

Crucial strategy questions will have to be solved in each State regarding the extent 
to which the 'career education effort should be fUT^ded primarily wi^h local funds ^ 
primarily with State funds, or with some combination of State nnd local funds-. Tlie 
correct strategy to be applied will differ considerably from State to St^e. In 
those States where State funds are sought ^ an essential part of the strategy required 
will b<^ in the form of grass roots appeals from participating comQunlty 
organizations to their State counterparts'^f or purposes of "influencing State 
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l«gialatlon. ^ In other Stated^ X would anticipate finding no tietid for »uch actions * 

By the end of the fifth year, It muat be remembered that thiiivc \rill have been 
five yearB of concentrated detconfitratlon effort:] for career «^ducatlon at the 
poataecondary education levels - Including the area of adult education* A 
continuing community career education effort must, it seems to no, recognize' 
the Importance of extending that effort to include f^tudents In postsecondary 
educational Institutions and adults as veil as the K-12 student population. 
There Is no vay^ In my opinion, that those planning long range strategics for 
1^ — career education can limit themselves to only the K-12 school system. 

The costs of career education In this fifth year and beyond should be limited to 
maintenance costs rather than the more e:?qjGnsivc start up cost*: o£ earlier^ years . 
These vl 11 include costs associated with community coordinating efforts, communicatlcn 
efforts^ evaluative efforts, continuing Inservice efforts for both educators and 
community peirsonnel, and some costs associated with career education ^materials. , 
While these sustaining maintenance costs^vlll not be large, ticither will chey be 
nonexistent. By the end of the fifth year, they should be veil known and plans 
made to pifovlde for them that Involve financial cantribucion^ from both the 
* education system and from the l)'roader community. 

COWCXUPraC REMARKS ^ 

The broad, general strategies I have discussed here can be sui33iarized in a very . 
.^^iew basic points incj-uding the following: ^ 
Strategy 1: Don't rush into full scale implementation efforts,. 
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unCll vc Ixave had tlvxci to regroup , to correct our earlier 
coucoptuAl ^irrorn WKXtio. In the licslnnlng dayo of career 
education, and to prcaenc a :nodum up-"t:o-*date concept that 
pictures career cducatioa at; a total community effort aimed 
at P^^epm:in3 persons far work in waya that extend beyond 
providing them with ciieciflc entry level Job akllla- We must » 
if we are to ImpleT.stit career education* begin with a cliiar 
'understanding; of whac It I3 and hov we propose to impltiinent it. 

Strategy 2; llakc sure that there exists an internal readlnes's 
and expertl3o within prcfosslonal educators for imp lenen ting 
Career educ;?tion b^_fore seeking broader community Involvement 
on an intcasiva bssis. An ac comic ability and rewards system 
must be built Into this incemaX readiness phase. 
Strategy 3; In seeking Involv^isjent of the broader cocnaunity* 
use existing couzaunicy groups as a basis rather than a "shot 
gun'* approach to the ^^ntira cormiunity. In doing so* plan 
strategies in such a ^ray that each such counnunity group is 
a beneflcl:ary of wo 11 as a contributor to career education. 
This is essential to a sustaining coraunlty effort. 
Strategy 4: Cooperation precedes collaboration. We cannot hope 
to enter into a collaborative effort until and unless we are 
first successful in establishing effective cooperative working 
relationships with the cotaunity. 

. 14 



Strategy S: Ao we move, tovnrd collaboration, must do Qo by 
fthnrlng ownership of career education with tluibrondor community* 
This moans returning to the general community some of the 
re**ponslbllttles which, in earlier years, they had turned over 
to the education sy^tzii to do alone. ^ 

Strategy 6: D^^vote relatively greater efforts to making sure 
career educat^lon works where It Is Implemented than In making 
beginning licplemGntatlon efforts in every school district. If ^ 
ve follow this strategy, we will be building opportunities for 
other school districts to initiate career education efforts later 
using funds other than those available under this act* 
These six general strategies* along with the several smaller sub-strategies presented 
in this paper, are ones that, in my opinion, will help us deliver the most effective 
career education effort while following the congressional mandate for only a £iiftt 
year period in which to make this next big breakthrough in the career education 
"crusade*" Career education started with a rush in 1971 and has continued to 
appeal to the general public ever since* After a very rapid beginning - 
including the making of many conceptual and operational errors - it has* in the 
last three years, been operating on a plateau where , interest in and enthusiasm 
for career education has exceeded, by a very wide margin^ opportunities for its 
Imp^lementation* ta enacting the Career Education Incentive Act^ the Congress 
has provided us with a much needed and very tliaely opportunity to make another 
big surge forward* It is an opportxmlty that must not be missed* 

There are rnany^ I*m sure, who believe career education has run Its course 
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^ 1. now on the «.y out « Ju.t "another pnsslng fnd." In opinion, we 

vlth the heip o£ hia legislation, renlly Just heginnlng. With the Pedernl 
„.l.t«nce provided under this net coupled with the enthusiasm, and expertise o£ 
• tho.. career education advocates who, through all of our difficulties and 
disappointments, have refused to ever give up, I contend that ve.arc now ahout 
to r^iUy make career education a reaUty in America. It Is time v,e do so. 
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